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DOES OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
MAKE SENSE? by Joseph C. Harsch 


1 


Since that August day in 1945 when the first atomic bomb was 
used in warfare, foreign policy has become a far more serious 
matter than it used to be. War is a failure of foreign policy for 
any country that has an honest interest in peace. War becomes a 
catastrophic failure of foreign policy when it includes the prospect 
of both sides using atomic weapons—and worse—on the great 
mass of civilians. 

During the nineteenth century civilization achieved some 
progress toward making war relatively less horrible than it had 
been in the Dark Ages. Rules of warfare, such as those adopted in 
the Hague conventions before 1914, had “civilized” the practice 
of fighting. It was no longer considered sporting to put to the 
sword the entire population of a captured city or even prisoners 
of war. Conquering armies were supposed to recognize the 
property rights of conquered peoples. 

This trend suffered a heavy setback in the war of 1914-1918, 
and there is some question whether it could have recovered in any 
event. But whatever chance it had went by the board when 
World War II brought “strategic bombing” followed by guided 
missiles, the discovery of atomic weapons, and the reported per- 
fection of even more deadly biological devices. 
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DEATH AND TAXES 

Such weapons make it certain, even if it were not certain before, 
that another great war will be quite as disastrous to civilization 
as the Vandal invasion that blotted out Greco-Roman culture 
and set the Western world back by some five hundred years. 
The damage next time might be even more effective, and more 
lasting. 
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To deal in understatement, this makes it important for the 
United States to have the wisest foreign policy it can possibly 
have in this new and more dangerous world. 

And if a further reason for good foreign policy is needed, there 
is one close to every American’s pocketbook. The United States 
budget for the fiscal year 1949 calls for spending nearly 40 billions 
of dollars. Of this sum 11 billions is for national defense, 7 billions 
for aiding our friends in the outside world, 6 billions for veterans’ 
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benefits, 5.25 billions for interest on our largely war-built public 
debt, and 4.8 billions for partial retirement of that debt. This does 
not include supplementary rearmament appropriations that may 
add another 3 billion or more to the first item. In other words, 
at least 85 per cent of the United States budget in fiscal 1949 
will go to two past world wars and insurance against a possible 
third. 

These two past wars represented failures of American foreign 
policy. A third, involving mass annihilation, would be a worse 
failure. Under such circumstances it becomes extremely expensive 
and dangerous to have a foreign policy that fails to keep the 
peace. 

What do we actually have for a foreign policy, and how effec- 
tive is itP 


AIMS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

To begin with, what do we want from our foreign policy? The 
answer to that is easy. Most Americans are in general agreement. 
We want whatever will give us the best chance of a long run of 
prosperity and of peace—two desires we assume to be more or less 
synonymous. 

In other words the United States has a well-defined foreign 
policy purpose. It wants to be prosperous at home and it assumes 
that peace with other countries provides the best climate for 
prosperity. 

But what does a big country like the United States do under 
present world circumstances to secure a peace that will contribute 
to prosperity? That is a horse of a different color, and at that 
point the arguments begin. 

Hamilton Fish believes that.you get it by ignoring Hitlers and 
Stalins alike, no matter what they do overseas. Some of our fire- 
eating colonels believe that you get it by letting an atom bomb 
drop on Moscow tomorrow and proceeding the day after to- 
morrow to wipe off the face of the earth every other army, navy, 
and air force. 








The difference between them is not over the end in view. It is 
only over the means to the end. 

A foreign policy, however, is not a statement of purpose. It is 
a set of formulas and corresponding actions by which a country 
guides and projects its national purposes in relation to other 
countries. But the formulas are not easy to work out, since the 
world has a habit of changing, nor are they always easy to 
follow when they have been adopted. 

The government of the United States has foreign policies, in 
the plural, and the State Department under the secretaryship of 
George C. Marshall is trying very hard to bring them all together 
into a consistent body of doctrine that could be called “a foreign 
policy.” But the State Department comes up against strong 
schools of opinion in Congress and in other branches of govern- 
ment which resist part or all of these official policies. And there 
are considerable bodies of public opinion with strongly-held views 
at variance with those both of the State Department and of 
Congress. 


POLICIES AT CROSS-PURPOSES 
The official cornerstone of current American foreign policy is the 
Truman: Doctrine. This began as a State Department paper in- 
tended to persuade Congress and the public of the necessity of 
American aid for Greece and Turkey, at a moment when Great 
Britain decided it would have to cut its military commitments 
in the eastern Mediterranean. President Truman went beyond 
that limited objective, however, and posed a general policy of 
active American resistance to the spread of communism the world 
around. In theory there is no conflict between this general state- 
ment of purpose and the Marshall Plan. The second represented 
the State Department’s concept of the most important strategic 
step necessary to carry out the Truman Doctrine—the restoration 
of economic health and vigor to western Europe. 

There is no conflict between Truman Doctrine and Marshall 
Plan if the former is seen as a declaration of purpose and the 
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latter as a strategic move to serve that purpose. But Congress has 
tended to view the Truman Doctrine itself as a strategic plan, and 
to insist that resistance to communism be as prompt and active in 
China as in western Europe. 

At the same time Congress shies from the specific devices that 
would be necessary to carry out either a universally applied 
Truman Doctrine, or the Marshall Plan. To resist communism 
actively on every sector of the power front would reasonably call 
for total American remobilization. Congress votes the Marshall 
Plan, but at the same time cuts the income tax. To revive the 
economic health of western Europe requires the concentration of 
America’s limited resources on that project, at the expense of other 
projects implied by the Truman Doctrine. Congress has shown 
itself extremely sensitive to demands for aid to China and was 
tempted to divert to China some of the money intended for 
European recovery. 

Congress, the administration, and public opinion have not been 
able to agree among themselves on whether the Truman Doctrine 
is purpose or strategy, and on whether the Marshall Plan is to be 
accepted as a basic element in strategy. The Truman Doctrine 
did not spell out priorities. The Marshall Plan did. Thus while 
they are intended to complement each other, they have in prac- 
tice caused conflict. 

Strong pressures from many sections of public opinion operate 
on the central body of State Department policy. The Henry 
Luce publications and the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain 
favor as early and active aid for China as the State Department 
does for western Europe. On the left wing of public opinion, 
Henry Wallace opposes both the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan on the ground that they lead to war. On the right 
wing, the Chicago Tribune opposes the Marshall Plan, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is lukewarm toward it, and 
ex-President Herbert Hoover proposed to cut it down from a 
recovery program to a relief project. 

The army, navy, and air force, coordinating their influence 
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through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, also influence foreign policy. 
Several times since the war they have imposed actions that were 
not desired by the State Department. Their influence wrote into 
the Charter of the United Nations a strategic trusteeship clause, 
designed to release from UN inspection the United States military 
bases to be established in some of the former Japanese-mandated 
islands. Military influence also imposed the method whereby the 
United States took title to those islands. Under military prompt- 
ing the State Department informed the United Nations that the 
United States would take the islands as a trusteeship if the UN 
cared to confer it, but would take them by right of conquest if the 
UN declined. And the military, led by Defense Secretary Forrestal, 
forced a revision of United States policy on Palestine. 

Under these circumstances United States foreign policy can 
only be a least common denominator of all these influences. At 
the present time they are in disagreement on several points. The 
net policy therefore has a tendency to waver and shift, to advance 
and retreat, as America forges out of its internal divisions a foreign 
policy suited to this new atomic age. 
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Present confusion and uncertainty in United States foreign policy 
derive in large measure from the heritage of a past when the 
problems of United States foreign policy were very different from 
what they are today. 

First there was the formative period, from the American Revolu- 
tion down to the outbreak of World War I in 1914. Walter 
Lippmann calls this period “our age of innocence.” Then came 
an interim period in which the United States was a major in- 
fluence in world affairs, but unsuccessfully applied the policies 
it had evolved during the formative period. This second period 
lasted from the rejection of the League of Nations in 1920 to the 
passage of lend-lease in 1941. 

Now we live in a world in which the United States and Soviet 
Russia are so much more powerful than all others that, for the 
time being at least, the two control between them the fate of the 
whole world. American action in this third period is influenced 
not only by the circumstances of this new world of today, but 
also by experience in the two previous periods. The reasons for 
some of our present difficulties are to be found in the record of 
those earlier years. 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 
The United States once had a clear, simple, easily definable, and 
generally accepted foreign policy. It served the needs of its times 
admirably. It was a “Keep Off” sign posted around the Western 
Hemisphere. It was called the Monroe Doctrine. For nearly a 
hundred years this was all the United States needed in the way 
of a foreign policy. 

But the reason why it was enough is most important. It was 
enough because in the years before 1914 Britain ruled the waves, 
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and found that the Monroe Doctrine by and large served British 
interests. 

Britain had both the biggest navy in the world and the biggest 
merchant marine. Therefore it enjoyed a competitive advantage 
wherever a foreign market was locally controlled and free to all 
on equal terms. The Monroe Doctrine gave the various Western 
Hemisphere countries local control over their own respective 
markets, and the British an equal or better-than-equal position in 
those markets. Thus Britain had an interest in protecting, in fact 
originally prompted, the Monroe Doctrine policy, which was the 
cornerstone of all United States foreign policy in‘that period of 
our history. 

To this basic policy of the Monroe Doctrine the United States 
later added the “Open Door Policy” for China, to prevent the 
European powers from closing the China market to American 
trade. And around the turn of the century it constructed a fairly 
impressive system of military bases from which it could defend 
both the Monroe Doctrine territory and support the Open Door 
policy. It acquired Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, the 
Hawaiian Islands, part of Samoa, Guam, and the Philippines, 
special rights in Cuba and later the Virgin Islands. 

This was the principal foreign policy equipment with which the 
United States entered on the world stage in 1914. It was equip- 
ment suited to a particular set of circumstances, and in 1914 that 
set of circumstances went out the window. 


UNCLE SAM IN SUBURBIA 

The trouble with experience is that it teaches lessons in one age 
which do not always fit the circumstances of another age. The 
United States went into the new era with policies suited to the 
age when Britain ruled the waves and about nine-tenths of the 
world’s effective military power was concentrated on the con- 
tinent of Europe—but where that military power was so divided 
it could not be brought to bear as a unit against other parts of 


the world. 
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The world from 1815 to 1914 was dominated by European 
rivalries, but not by Europe. Europe's forces were in balance and 
therefore the world was in relative equilibrium. The United 
States was so safe under these conditions that it could afford the 
enormous luxury of demobilizing and disarming immediately after 
each of its wars of consolidation—the war with Mexico, the war 
with itself (the Civil War), and the war with Spain. 

The important thing to realize is that the United States de- 
veloped, during its “age of innocence,” not an active foreign policy 
but a set of reactions to world conditions that were favorable to 
United States interests. Americans became so accustomed to the 
relative stability of the outside world that most of them seldom 
thought it necessary or even desirable for their government to 
make a major, active contribution to the maintenance of that 
condition. 

Other countries in less fortunate isolation did have specific, 
well-defined, foreign policies that were well-known to their 
neighbors and competitors. They knew that the balancing of 
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power factors in the nineteenth century was not something 
ordained from Olympus, or necessarily permanent. They either 
tried, like Britain, to maintain this balanced condition, or planned, 
like Germany, to upset it. They invested heavily in their various 
efforts to maintain or overthrow; and all the while the United 
States went on prospering in the security which was ours without 
effort so long as the ambitions of the others remained in balance. 

The United States during this period was rather like the dweller 
in the expensive residential suburb just outside the city limits of 
one of our bigger cities. It had all the use of the big city, but it 
didn’t pay any of the taxes. 

But in 1914 the city limits of the power world took in America’s 
suburbia. The United States became a citizen. If the United 
States wanted good government, an honest police department, 
and a functioning fire department it would have to pay its share 
of the cost and do something about the government of the entire 
world community. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 

When the 1914 war began, the United States stood firm in its 
doctrine of no foreign entanglements. Individuals had their 
favorites in the European war. But the idea of United States 
‘participation was not a serious prospect in the minds of the great 
majority, or with the government. The United States was so 
conditioned by its previous experience to thinking that the 
quarrels of Europe were none of its business that it began by 
thinking that the war of 1914 was none of its business. 

Yet the United States did finally come into that war. The 
conscious reasons were many and varied. But the real reason 
lay in the possibility—emerging as the war developed—that con- 
trol of the seas would pass from Britain to a German Empire 
dominating not only all of Europe but western Asia (Russia) 
as well. 

A transfer of command of the seas from British to German hands 
would not in itself necessarily be dangerous to the United States. 
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It would not be dangerous if Germany could be expected to be as 
tolerant of American interests as Britain had been for nearly a 
century. And it would not be dangerous if a continued balance 
of Europe’s various power factors could be assumed. 

But the 1914 war was not the kind of conflict that permitted 
such assumptions. Germany’s purpose was to become the single 
dominant military power on the Eurasian continent. Had the 
Kaiser's Germany consolidated its land position from the English 
Channel to the Ural Mountains, and added command of the 
high seas, then the condition which gave the United States its 
nineteenth-century security would have disappeared. There would 
no longer be a balancing of the power factors of Europe. 

It is most important here to appreciate that the threat to the 
United States which brought it into the 1914 war was not 
Germany per se. Nor did the United States go to war because 
the Lusitania was sunk or Belgian babies were supposed to have 
been butchered. Democracy and the Lusitania and the Belgian 
babies were all devices for expressing the issue in terms everyone 
could understand. They were manifestations of the issue, but not 
the issue itself. The real enemy was consolidation of control over 


‘Eurasia in one set of hands. 


UNHAPPY ENDING 
From the point of view of the development of a real United 
States foreign policy, the 1914 war ended unfortunately. It ended 
in such a way that the familiar world of the previous century 
seemed to return, and therefore America thought it could afford to 
return to its familiar negative role. A lot of reasons have been 
given for United States withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and from an active world role. They all played their part, in- 
cluding Woodrow Wilson's inflexibility and the little “group of 
willful men.” But behind them all lay the real reason: that the 
condition which brought the United States into the war seemed 
to have disappeared. 

The power of Germany was broken. Russia was in the throes of 
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revolution. Italy was gasping for breath. The only European 
army that counted was the French and the only European navy 
that counted was the British. For the moment Europe appeared 
to be primarily Britain and France, both relatively friendly to the 
interests of the United States. Conditions seemed safe for the 
United States to retire to its accustomed suburbia—and it 


promptly retired. 

However, the premise of United States retirement—this appear- 
ance of a restored stability—was false, as events later proved. 
Yet the United States spent the next twenty years operating its 
foreign policy on that false premise. Therefore it could not make 
the commitments to collective security that might have prevented 
the outbreak of war. 

It is worth noting that Henry L. Stimson believes he could have 
averted the war with Japan had he been empowered in 1932, 
when he was Secretary of State in the Hoover administration, 
to warn Japan firmly that at a certain line Japanese expansion 
would bring the United States and Britain to battle. And Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State under President Roosevelt, is 
equally convinced that if he had been empowered when he visited 
Europe in January and February of 1940 to say that the United 
States would fight the moment Hitler moved against western 
Europe, World War II could have been halted at that stage, even 
though Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland had already been lost. 

The moral is fairly plain. The world of both 1914 and 1939 was 
a power world. The United States was one of the major physical 
powers in that world. But American foreign policy equipment 
did not permit the United States to take the steps which, in such 
a world, might have dissuaded the war-makers from actions 
that involved the bulk of the world in two world wars. 

During this middle period the United States was willing to 
commit itself neither to the internationalism of the League of 
Nations nor to effective power politics. Its foreign policy equip- 
ment did not include collective security against aggression, since 
that would involve “foreign entanglements.” Its negative policies, 
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derived from its formative years in suburbia, failed for a second 
time to protect it from involvement in world war. 

In the new period that began with the defeat of Germany and 
Japan in 1945 the United States wants, as always, prosperity at 
home and a world climate most favorable for that prosperity. 
Down what path is it actually moving this time? 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 

During the last war the United States resolved to make a better 
and more durable peace “this time.” The majority of its people 
agreed that its familiar isolationist heritage no longer suited the 
country’s needs. They were ready, or thought they were ready, 
for something much better than the world had known before. 

Moved by these impulses the United States government took 
the initiative in setting up a new world organization. In October 
1943, Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State, went to Moscow where 
he secured agreement on a Four-Power Declaration that “recog- 
nized the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable date 
a general international organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states . . . for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security.” Reporting to Congress 
on his return, Secretary Hull said that “there would no longer be 
need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance of power.” 
The four-power Dumbarton Oaks conference from August through 
October of 1944 laid the groundwork for the new world organiza- 
tion, and the San Francisco conference of fifty nations com- 
pleted the Charter of the United Nations in April, May, and 
June of the next year. 

Thus before the war ended the United States government, 
acting on the basis of unquestionable public approval, set its 
course on the road toward a new world organization which 
Washington hoped would be more effective than the old League 
of Nations had been. 

Then, just at the end of the Japanese war, on July 16, 1945, a 
new and complicating factor entered the equation. The first 
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atom bomb was exploded successfully at Alamogordo Air Base 
in New Mexico, followed on August 6 by the second over 
Hiroshima and on August 9, the third over Nagasaki. 

The specific effect of these explosions on the trend of American 
foreign policy is difficult to assess. On the one hand it roused 
some people to a sense of the urgency of producing a world 
organization better than the United Nations. This found ex- 
pression in the Acheson-Lilienthal report in the spring of 1946 
proposing a world authority with such extensive control over all 
aspects of atomic energy that it would have been the beginning 
of world government, had it ever come into being. On the other 
hand existence of the atom bomb gave many Americans a fresh 
sense of security and self-reliance so strong that it became an 
argument against the necessity for cooperation with other coun- 


tries. 
WARTIME COOPERATION 








And at much this same time the cooperation which the United 
States had developed with Soviet Russia during the war began to 
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come apart at the seams. Continuation of this cooperation had 
been assumed in the plans for the United Nations. 


FOUR ROADS TO FOLLOW 

Under the dual stress of the atomic bomb and the difficulties 
with Russia, American foreign policy began to develop schizo- 
phrenic tendencies. By the end of 1947 it seemed to be ex- 
perimenting with four different foreign policies representing 
four quite different theories of how best to provide for the 
security and well-being of the United States in an atomic age 
complicated by Russian-American rivalry. 

The directions of these four different policies are: 

1. International cooperation built on collective security and 
aimed toward world government. 

2. A threé-power world in which Soviet Russia, the United 
States, and western Europe would be of relatively equal strength. 

3. A “Two-World” system in which the United States would 
become the leader of a western bloc aligned against a Russian 
bloc. 

4. Armed isolation relying on atomic weapons, devising dead- 
lier ones as fast as possible, and acquiring bases from which such 
weapons could be launched at any or all possible enemies. 

Of the four courses mentioned, any one would give the United 
States a specific, labeled foreign policy. A case can be made for 
each of them. Each has its advocates. What is most significant, 
there is much of each in the foreign policy the United States has 
actually pursued since the war. In theory America has elected 
the first course of international cooperation. In practice it has not 
yet made any firm choice from among the possible courses. 
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Elements of an International 


Cooperation Policy 





During World War II the United States practiced a high degree 
of international cooperation. It put aside its likes and dislikes and 
gave of its resources to its allies whether they practiced political 
communism, as in Russia, or political feudalism, as in China. 

Founding its approach to postwar reconstruction on the same 
basis, the United States fostered the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. UNRRA funds were distributed 
as equitably as possible wherever there was need. 

As early as 1943, before any firm steps had been taken to build 
a new world organization on the wartime alliances, the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization was established at 
the Hot Springs conference. In 1944 at Chicago the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization was set up. The United 
States promoted an International Monetary Fund and a World 
Bank. It increased the lending powers of the Export-Import 
Bank to put American dollars at the disposal of economically 
weaker nations. 

In the inner circle of men around President Roosevelt, plans 
were sketched out during the war for great postwar projects in 
_ the less-developed parts of the world. Lend-lease—that major 
channel through which the American arsenal supplied its war- 
time allies—was to continue for at least a year after the end of 
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hostilities to compensate the economically weaker allies for their 
proportionately greater losses during the war. 

Most important of all, advanced thinking in the government of 
the United States projected America’s political role in the new 
world in terms of a United Nations organization stronger and 
more flexible than the League of Nations had been. The United 
States was to move along a road toward the merger of national 
sovereignties into the higher sovereignty of a world government. 


CHANGES IN THE HIGH CCMMAND 

But for many and varied reasons these projects did not mature ac- 
cording to the most hopeful calculations. Even President Roose- 
velt in his optimistic moments did not conceive of world govern- 
ment as being within early practical reach. The Charter of the 
United Nations drafted at San Francisco called not for a world 
government able to impose its authority on its strongest members, 
but only for an international organization able to act within the 
limits of great-power agreement. 

The principle of the great-power veto was written into the 
Charter. The United States delegation fought hard for limitations 
on the veto and won this battle after appealing directly to Stalin 
over the head of Mr. Molotov at San Francisco. Yet while the 
Americans favored a more limited veto than did Russia, the 
United States still insisted on the veto. It was no more ready at 
the time of San Francisco than was Soviet Russia to relinquish its 
ability to block a UN decision that might be detrimental to 
its interests. 

Some of President Roosevelt's friends contend that subsequent 
history would have been different had he lived. But such a con- 
tention is what he would himself have called “iffy.” We know 
now that in the months just previous to his death serious differ- 
ences developed between him and Marshal Stalin over Soviet oc- 
cupation policy in Poland and the Balkans. We do not know 
what he would or could have done under the circumstances. 
History has not yet disclosed whether the Kremlin ever seriously 
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contemplated a postwar Russian policy of friendly cooperation 
with its wartime allies and whether, if it did, it turned from such 
a policy before or after President Roosevelt's death, and before 
or after the first atom bomb and the change the bomb caused in 
the American attitude. 

As it happened, President Roosevelt did not live to execute the 
plans he had sketched out for American policy during the war- 
settlement period. The execution fell to hands he had not trained 
in foreign affairs, and to minds he had not taken the time to fill 
with his own ideas. 

What continuity there was in high-level American foreign 
policy between the Roosevelt and Truman administrations was 
conveyed principally through two persons—Fleet Admiral William 
D. Leahy and State Department career officer Charles E. Bohlen. 
Admiral Leahy had been present at all of the Roosevelt con- 
ferences, but was not always present at the political sessions. 
Mr. Bohlen was with President Roosevelt during all of his con- 
ferences with Marshal Stalin, but his position had been that of 
interpreter. Only after the most important early foreign policy 
decisions of the new Truman administration had been made was 
he brought into discussions on higher-level policy. 

Mr. Truman had not been briefed by President Roosevelt on 
foreign affairs. Edward R. Stettinius, the Secretary of State Mr. 
Truman inherited from Mr. Roosevelt, had not been an initiator of 
foreign policy under Roosevelt, nor had he been in that office long 
enough to have acquired familiarity with the major Roosevelt pur- 
poses. His successor, James F’. Byrnes, began his apprenticeship in 
foreign affairs at the Crimea conference of February 1945, two 
months before President Roosevelt’s death. Yet after President 
Roosevelt’s death the major responsibility for American foreign 
policy fell upon these three men. Thus the early decisions were 
taken by men who did not fully understand what had been in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s mind and were even, in some instances, ignorant 
of specific commitments Mr. Roosevelt had given to Marshal 
Stalin and others. 
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EBBING TIDE OF COOPERATION 

Under these circumstances steps were taken which affected pro- 
foundly the course of subsequent events. Item one was the impact 
of the atomic bomb on American diplomacy. Henry L. Stimson’s 
On Active Service reports it as follows: 


The news from Alamogordo, arriving at Potsdam on July 16th, 
made it clear to the Americans that further diplomatic efforts to 
bring the Russians into the Pacific war were largely pointless. 
The bomb as a merely probable weapon had seemed a weak 
reed on which to rely, but the bomb as a colossal reality was 
very different. The Russians may well have been disturbed to 
find that President Truman was rather losing his interest in 
knowing the exact date on which they would come into the war. 


At the same time, the Russians startled the other delegations by 
demanding to share the spoils of war in such places as Italian 
Libya. We do not know that the Russians came to Potsdam still 
inclined to a policy of cooperation with their allies. It is possible 
that they had chosen a non-cooperative course before the con- 
ference met. And the cooling in east-west relations at Potsdam 
may have been due primarily to the new signs of Russian acquisi- 
tiveness. One can only say that the welcome mat for Russia which 
American policy had consistently kept in front of the Japanese 
war, was not kept dusted. Whether this change in American atti- 
tude affected the atmosphere at Potsdam, American policy did 
begin to lose interest in cooperation with Russia from the time 
of the news of Alamogordo. 

And immediately after Japan surrendered, the Truman admin- 
istration made two decisions that took the foundations out from 
under much of the Roosevelt postwar plan. On August 15 the 
White House announced suspension of gasoline and canned goods 
rationing. Further derationing took place swiftly. And over the 
vigorous protests of both the State Department and the Treasury, 
President Truman terminated lend-lease. This was on August 21, 
seven days after the surrender. 
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While nonmilitary supplies in the “pipe lines” continued to 
flow under special terminal agreements calling for partial pay- 
ment, the early date of the cancellation came as a surprise par- 
ticularly to the British, and imposed on them a burden they had 
not anticipated. While the law required that lend-lease stop at 
the end of hostilities, the British had not expected the clause to 
be interpreted quite so literally. Nor were they prepared to have 
it cut off without a prior warning which would have given them 
time to make financial arrangements for maintaining the flow. 

Perhaps these steps so accurately reflected the will of both 
Congress and a majority of the American people that failure to 
take them would have produced a later and even more drastic 
American shift away from internationalism. But there can be no 
doubt that the action at that time deprived Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia, and other countries of supplies they had expected to get, 
and also started the dismantling of domestic controls upon which 
further American economic support for a cooperative world de- 


pended. 


Whether the domestic decisions were “good” or “bad” is for 
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the individual to decide. But they represented a recession in the 
tide of American willingness to invest its resources in the re- 
covery of the outside world, and therefore changed the course of 
American internationalism. America was not going to contribute 
as much as had been expected to the economic recovery of the 
outside world. 

These decisions did not rule out a policy of inclusive interna- 
tionalism or a policy of pursuing either a “three power” or a “two 
power” world. But they reduced the ability of Washington to 
contribute economically to whichever one of the three courses it 
might choose. 

And as time passed, further qualifications developed in United 
States support of international cooperation. Somewhat curiously, 
a lack of faith in the usefulness of the United Nations developed 
in America following the successful use of the United Nations as 
an instrument for achieving a majority purpose favored by the 
United States. Washington joined with London in desiring the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Iran in March 1946. The 
purpose was achieved—the Red Army withdrew from Iran—after 
the matter had been fully debated in the United Nations. And 
yet by the time the Greek crisis broke in March of 1947, Wash- 
ington’s confidence in the United Nations was so low that the 
“Truman Doctrine” speech of that month all but ignored the UN. 
Permission for the United Nations to end the Greek-Turkish aid 
program if it considered such termination desirable was written 
into the Greek-Turkish aid bill only after considerable public 
protest over the by-passing of the UN, and then at the initiative 
of Republican Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan. 

Washington continued to pay lip service to the United Nations. 
But from July 1945 to early 1947—the period between the first 
atom explosion and the realization that Russia was not going to 
accept the Baruch plan for control of atomic energy—a notable 
tendency developed for American foreign policy to place its re- 
liance on political alignments with selected parts of the UN family, 
rather than on universal international cooperation. 
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Where would the United States go if not down the road of uni- 
versal international cooperation? The year 1946 was a year of 
great indecision. The United States was reluctant to break with 
Soviet Russia. At the opening meeting of the United Nations in 
London in January, American Secretary of State Byrnes sat quietly 
most of the time while Britain’s Mr. Bevin took up the cudgels 
for the west in the first great public diplomatic clash between east 
and west. In February Stalin made an election speech in which 
he talked about “capitalist encirclement” and announced the 
postwar Russian industrial plan, with emphasis on expansion of 
heavy industry rather than on consumer goods. In March Winston 
Churchill traveled from London to Fulton, Missouri, to preach 
the incompatibility of Soviet and western civilizations and to pro- 
pose what would amount to a permanent Anglo-American alliance. 

Soon after the Fulton speech American policy shifted from 
reliance on the assumption of friendly cooperation with Russia to 
reliance on the theory that “firmness” with Russia would produce 
results. It was not the formal end of the wartime fellowship of 
the great powers, but it was the beginning of active competition 
between Russia and America. The Churchill idea of an Anglo- 
American alliance did not take on. Yet if America was to engage 
in power competition with Russia it needed a new policy to fit the 
new condition. Would it rely on its own strength alone, or seek 
allies; and if it wanted allies what would the United States be 
willing to do to win and strengthen those allies? 


Elements of a 
Three-Power Policy 








On November 23, 1948, at the peak of the war, South Africa’s 
Prime Minister Jan Christian Smuts made a speech in London 
in which he sketched out a new possible foreign policy for Britain. 
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It called for closer British ties with the European continent to 
create a “third” power of relatively equal magnitude with what 
he called the new “colossi” of the world—Russia and America. 
At the time he was much criticized for his suggestions. But as 
time has passed his idea has acquired wider acceptance not only 
in Britain but also in America. 

The idea was taken up by Winston Churchill late in 1946. The 
former British Prime Minister organized a European Federation 
movement in Britain and toured the Continent trying to gain con- 
verts. He liked to call his scheme a “United States of Europe.” 
But what he was more specifically urging would, in practice, be 
something like a federation of western Europe. 

Then in Parliament on January 22, 1948, British Foreign Min- 
ister Ernest Bevin proposed a nuclear “western union” of Britain, 
France and the three Low Countries—Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg. This time, and for the first time, the idea was 
applauded warmly in Washington. It represented a political ex- 
pression of what State Department thinking had by then come to 
regard as being the objective of the Marshall Plan. Under the 
goad of the Communist descent on Prague in February, 1948, 
Mr. Bevin’s nuclear “western union” became the formal, five- 
nation, fifty-year Brussels compact of March 17. 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS? 

It is unlikely that western Europe will achieve anything approxi- 
mating a true union—political, economic, and military—for many 
years to come. Yet degrees of closer association in all three fields 
are possible. With encouragement from Washington, enough 
coordination of western European affairs might be worked out to 
produce a political, economic, and military counterpoise—a “third 
force” in the world. 

Western Europe would not have to become a complete union, 
or even a federation, in order to be healthy and prosperous enough 
to satisfy the immediate purposes of both British and American 
foreign policy. If the union makes western Europe economically 
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viable, the result would, in theory, free that region from the 
fear of being communized, and therefore would free Washington 
of the fear that all western Europe might be added to the Russian 
sphere of influence by means of Communist infiltration. And if 
the union develops a respectable military organization it becomes, 
in theory, strong enough to discourage inclinations to military 
adventurism from outside. 

Such a course is hardly internationalism in its fullest sense. It 
represents an attempt to devise a “system” which would reduce 
fears in the world, principally on the part of countries now afraid 
of Soviet Russia. It assumes that Russia, the United States, and 
western Europe are not able at this time to perfect a “one-world” 
system and that the next safest thing is a “three-power” system. 
The Marshall Plan represents one American tendency to work 
toward such a three-power system. 


Elements of a 


Two-World Policy 








America is, however, far from having settled definitely on the 
“three-power’ system as its foreign policy objective for this period 
in history. The debate in Congress on the Marshall Plan exposed 
two strong inclinations which, if they should come to dominate 
the Plan, would make for, not a “three-power” system, but a 
“two-world” system. 

Many of the essential ingredients to the erection of western 
Europe into a third power in the world must be supplied by the 
western European countries themselves. But if they do all they 
can for themselves, the creation of a third power still requires for 
its fulfillment two contributions that the United States, and only 
the United States, can provide. 
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The first of these is that the Marshall Plan be a recovery plan, 
not a relief program. A western Europe put on an American dole 
will hardly become a true third power able to stand on an equal 
footing with the Russian and American “colossi” of Prime Min- 
ister Smuts. 

The second is that Germany be subordinated to the interests 
of Britain, France, and the other countries of western Europe. 
The potential industrial strength, the population, and the area 
of Germany are so much larger than the industrial strength, popu- 
lation, and size of any other western European country that a 
western European organization founded on German recovery 
must in the long run come to be dominated by Germany. Further, 
feeling in France runs so strong against Germany, and the fear 
of a revived Germany runs so deep there, that France can hardly 
be expected to cooperate fully in a western Europe which is built 
around German revival. 


STRENGTH THROUGH UNION 

It is up to Washington to decide both of these issues. And there 
are influences in America still favoring both the trimming of 
the Marshall Plan to a relief level and emphasis on German re- 
vival rather than on revival of the western European allies. 

The two impulses fit together. Germany, for all of its war 
damage, still has the largest industrial machine in Europe. It is 
argued that European industrial production can be increased 
faster by setting that German machine in full operation again than 
by attempting to reverse, to the advantage of Britain and France, 
the trend of the past century toward industrial dominance of 
Europe by Germany. In the short run it might be cheaper for 
the United States to put Britain, France, Italy, and the other 
western European allies on a dole, abandon all restraints on 
German industrial revival, subsidize it from America, give western 
Germany a centralized government to encourage that industrial 
revival, and let the rest of Europe revive in the wake of Germany. 
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If United States policy is to be directed toward a three-power 
system, then German factories will continue to be dismantled and 





shipped to Britain, France, and the Low Countries, to make the 
Smuts-Churchill-Bevin “third power” as strong as possible. If 
the policy is to aim at a two-world system, then we will probably 
see an early end to all German dismantlings, for sponsors of a 
two-world system are not interested primarily in the independent, 
self-reliant third power that Smuts, Churchill, and Bevin have in 
mind. 

On the contrary they look toward an America dominant in a 
western sphere of influence facing the Russian sphere of influence. 
A western European third power would not suit this concept of 
the division of the world into two spheres of influence. It would 
be served better by a disunited western Europe dependent in its 
parts on the United States. 
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DOWN ANOTHER NOTCHP 

A strong Marshall Plan and a subordination of Germany will en- 
courage a three-power world. A weak Marshall Plan and en- 
couragement of Germany will promote a two-world system. 

America’s ability to promote the three-power system was un- 
dermined by the very first postwar decisions of the Truman ad- 
ministration—the swift derationing and the cancelling of lend- 
lease. The administration, prompted by Secretary of State 
Marshall and the State Department, has since tried to recapture 
the lost domestic controls which would permit execution of the 
Marshall Plan and creation of a western European third power. 
President Truman has asked Congress to revive price controls 
and extend allocation authority. But it remains to be seen whether 
America is sufficiently interested in this course to be willing to 
accept the limitations on domestic life that are probably necessary. 

And if in the end America rejects the three-power system on 
grounds of cost, there is a reasonable question whether it will be 
interested in supporting even the two-world system. Such a 
system has the advantage of presumably being cheaper. But 
cheap goods are usually of poor quality. There is no assurance 
that a revived Germany would remain loyal to the Western world 
in a prolonged east-west two-world rivalry. 

In fact experience would indicate a strong possibility that 
Germany might, when strong enough, seek to make itself the new 
third power between Russia and America. There is a long record 
of Russian-German collaboration at the expense of the west— 
for example, the Rapallo treaty of 1922 and the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop pact of 1939. For America to rely on Germany is risky busi- 
ness, particularly if in the process of trying it the affections of 
Britain and France are alienated and their recoveries neglected. 

If American policy drops down from course two to course 
three, there might be a further tendency for it to drop all the way 
on down to course four—the course of ultimate and exclusive 
self-reliance. 
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Elements of an Armed 


Isolation Policy 





So far, armed isolation for America is a course that has few open 
supporters and no acknowledged mass support. But inclinations 
toward it could be detected in the first reactions to the atomic 
bomb. Many Americans, including President Truman himself, 
were under an early impression that the atomic bomb was a 
weapon the United States alone possessed. and could alone possess 
for a long time to come. 

At a press conference in Tiptonville, Tennessee, on October 8, 
1945, President Truman remarked that the United States would 
of course keep the secrets of the bomb. There was evidence at the 
time that this remark was made in ignorance of the fact that 
British ‘and Canadian scientists and engineers participated 
throughout in the development of the atomic bomb and were 
therefore in full possession of all the “secrets.” The remark also 
seemed to ignore the fact that the bomb was the result of a 
great deal of preliminary research in other countries by foreign 
scientists. 

During the time since then, America has learned that its 
“secrets” are nothing more than industrial technique and perhaps 
not even anything more than the actual possession of a working 
atomic industry. This provides a less overwhelming advantage 
than was at first supposed. And as the facts became more widely 
known the assumption dwindled that the bomb represented a 
magic key that would reopen the door to traditional American 
isolation. 

The bomb gave the United States an advantage, yes. But not 
such an overwhelming or continuing advantage as would permit 
it to base its security on that alone. Sooner or later other countries 
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would also have the bomb. When that time came the United 
States would have to rely for its security either on control of 
atomic energy by an international organization, or on a system 
of alliances which would give it at least as much strength as any 
combination of nations likely to be formed against it. 


PREPAREDNESS NEAR AND FAR 

Since the end of the war, the general trend of American policy has 
been to seek a combination of friendly countries which would 
give it reasonable security. However, the basic elements on which 
a policy of armed isolation might be built have never been en- 
tirely overlooked. 

The development of guided missiles carrying atomic war heads 
has been pushed. Military maneuvers have been held in Alaska 
and over the polar regions. The wartime girdle of Army Air 
Transport Command bases around the world was first dismantled 
in the general demobilization, and then gradually rebuilt. In 
January 1948, it was announced that the remaining gap between 
the Philippines and the Middle East would be refilled. Military 
considerations dictated the acquisition of title to the former 
Japanese-mandated islands. The grant of Philippine independence 
was followed by a treaty establishing American bases in those 
islands under 99-year leases. The United States maintains a 
military refueling base in Saudi Arabia. Extensions have been 
arranged for use of the American military installations in the 
Portuguese Azores. Use of an air base in Iceland was tied to the 
duration of the American military occupation in Germany. Ne- 
gotiations have continued with Denmark for extended use of air 
aid facilities in Greenland. And the refueling base at Mellaha in 
Libya has been reopened. 

In short the American armed services have not overlooked the 
overseas bases which would be essential to the United States were 
it to adopt a policy of armed isolation, any more than they have 
overlooked the measures at home which would be required by 
such a foreign policy. At home they advocate revival of selective 
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service, universal military training, large increases in appropria- 
tions for aircraft development and procurement, and for the navy 
new aircraft oarriers of 60,000 to 80,000 tons to carry heavy long- 
range bombing planes. The largest existing aircraft carriers are 
45,000 tons. 

There have been overtones in American occupation policy in 
Japan which fit an armed isolationist policy more nearly than 
any of the other available courses. Spokesmen at the Tokyo 
headquarters have been reported as urging that the United States 
make Japan its “advanced base” for war with Russia. And so 
possessive was the American attitude for a considerable time that 
it overrode the views, not only of the Russians, but of the British 
and Chinese as well. Differences with the British were kept in 
abeyance by the withdrawal of the original British Common- 
wealth representative, W. MacMahon Ball of Australia, in August 
1947. 

There are also overtones of armed isolationism in the Western 
Hemisphere defense policy—shaped principally by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff over considerable opposition within the State Depart- 
ment. Spruille Braden, former Ambassador to Argentina, and 
then Assistant Secretary of State in charge of American Republic 
affairs, was “allowed to resign” in June of 1947 principally be- 
cause he wished to postpone a hemisphere defense system in- 
volving extensive United States military missions and extensive 
military assistance to all the Latin countries, until Argentina had 
first become more of a Good Neighbor within the Pan-American 
family. Military thinking was less concerned with Argentina’s 
wartime record of comfort to the Axis and the boisterous tone of 
its government. The Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted the hemisphere 
defense pact to strengthen the defenses of the Americas. 


DOUBLE-PRICE TAG 

Armed isolation has not, however, taken deep root for two fairly 
obvious reasons. Reason one is the cost. At a hearing on the 
Marshall Plan on January 15, 1948, Secretary of National Defense 
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Forrestal was asked to give a rough estimate of the cost of doing 
nothing to help western Europe regain economic stability. He 
replied: 
I have made some tentative calculations of the cost of fortify- 
ing the continent. The sum comes to such a fantastic figure that 
I had to stop, but one item alone involves a total of eight billion 
dollars. 


The second reason against armed isolation is the possible conse- 
quence on the power map of the world. We do not know for a 
fact that Soviet Russia would attempt to consolidate its control 
over all of Eurasia if no serious resistance were interposed. Yet 
the activities of local Communist parties in most non-Russian 
countries lend color to the assumption that the planners in the 
Kremlin do entertain such ambitions. 

For the United States to withdraw into armed isolation would 
open the way for a Russian sphere of influence covering most 
of Eurasia. And if Russia should embrace such an opportunity 
then the United States would face that very condition which it 
has already fought two world wars to prevent. 

The United States seems unlikely to revert to this fourth course 
from deliberate choice. American military experts do not regard 
the atom bomb as being either a safer or a better substitute for 


friends overseas. 
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Choosing and winning friends overseas has not been easy in 
Europe where the decision is most important. It has been even 
less easy in the two other major areas of the world where the 
United States finds itself engaged in power rivalry with Soviet 
Russia—the Far and Middle East. 





DILEMMA IN THE FAR EAST 

In the Far East the task has been so complex that the product is 
a patchwork of hesitation and inconsistency. In that area during 
the war, America frequently advanced the doctrine of inde- 
pendence for subject people as a weapon of psychological war- 
fare. Liberation from prewar colonialism as well as from Japanese 
imperialism was implied and sometimes almost promised, al- 
though Washington never committed itself officially to liquidation 
of the Asiatic empires of its allies, the British, French, and Dutch. 

In the Philippines American policy set an example of granting 
independence to Asiatic peoples, and at times it inclined to press 
this example upon its allies. However, the United States never 
really supported the popular independence movements which 
stirred all through the Far East. It compromised its own theoreti- 
cal advocacy of this cause by promoting trusteeships as a new 
variant on the older colonial forms. And American policy even 
compromised the grant of independence to the Philippines by 
staking out long-term military bases that prolong the strategic 
dependence of those islands on the United States. 

If Communists had not appeared actively in the independence 
movements, American policy might conceivably have come to 
rest on the side of encouraging “freedom” rather than on the side 
of supporting the forces of “order,” “traditionalism” and “anti- 
communism.” But Communists did become active in the inde- 
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pendence movements. Fear of Communist capture of those 
movements combined with obligations to the European govern- 
ments to weight the inclination of policy the other way. 

In China there was no doubt about the desire of the great 
mass of the people for a new political and economic order. And 
yet it was also apparent that the Chinese Communists were in 
effective control of the reform movement, 

In Indo-China not only Communists, but also agents of Na- 
tionalist China, were strong in the reform movement. If America 
helped the native revolution to win, the end result might be a 
new colonialism with the ultimate advantage going either to 
Communism or to Nationalist China. And in the meantime France 
would be.deprived of a source of valuable raw materials which 
would retard French recovery at home and make France more 
dependent on American economic aid. 

In the Dutch East Indies the Communist wedge in the inde- 
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pendence movement was less prominent, but the Dutch had been 
loyal allies, and Dutch revival at home depended more heavily on 
revival of colonial trade than on any one other factor. Inde- 
pendence for the Dutch East Indies might well mean the pauperi- 
zation of the European Dutch, and a heavy loss to the economy 
of Europe. Further, the flow of oil, tin, and rubber from the 
Indies would presumably be revived sooner under efficient Dutch 
management than under native control. Yet the very effort to re- 
establish Dutch control has also caused delay in reviving the 
trade of the Indies. 

The British crown colony of Hongkong is a classic example of 
an American policy dilemma in the Far East. Our declared policy 
toward China is to promote the complete unification and inde- 
pendence of China. To that end President Roosevelt repeatedly 
urged Winston Churchill to give up Hongkong to the Chinese. 

In theory our policy still favors the cession to China of this last 
piece of western sovereignty in the physical body of China. Yet 
Hongkong, under British rule, is the one place in all of China 
today where currency is sound, human life is reasonably safe, and 
justice can hold up an honest head. American trade flourishes in 
Hongkong. It languishes in Shanghai, which was restored to 
China during the war under American prompting. And the rush 
of Chinese merchants and intellectuals to the shelter of British 
rule in Hongkong suggests that good government has attractions 
in the minds of many a Chinese which can outweigh the yearning 
for self-determination. 

American policy has neither consistently sponsored the great 
urge in the Far East to local self-determination, nor given full 
support anywhere to re-establishment of the old order. At Yalta 
President Roosevelt agreed to the restoration to Soviet Russia of 
the special colonial privileges Czarist Russia had enjoyed in 
Manchuria nearly half a century before. Yet America has also 
given aid to the Chinese central government in its effort to re- 
establish Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. In Indo-China and 
the East Indies, American policy has at times encouraged local 
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independence, but of late has veered to the side of helping the 
French and the Dutch to regain their colonial positions. In the 
process American policy has left to communism a golden op- 
portunity to monopolize the independence movements, while not 
supporting the European colonial powers firmly enough to win 
much thanks from them. 


THE BEAR COMES INTO THE PICTURE 

The power rivalry with Russia has overlaid and distorted the 
whole picture. The Atlantic Monthly of October 1946 observed 
that “In China, General Marshall is carrying out a policy based 
on the belief in the compatibility of American and Soviet in- 
terests. In Japan, General MacArthur is carrying out a policy 
based on a belief in the inevitability of war.” 

This was an oversimplification even at the time it was written. 
Yet it expressed some of the confusion that has plagued American 
policy in the Far East. First came the choice between the revolu- 
tionary native independence movements and the returned Euro- 
pean masters. That choice was never made decisively. Then 
came the intrusion of the Russian issue. If trouble were coming 
with Russia on what groups should America try to build Far 
Eastern resistance? At General MacArthur's headquarters the 
tendency was to say, build it on Japan. Occupation policy in 
Japan veered steadily toward reconciliation with the former 
enemy. 

Three American views clashed over our China policy. One 
argued that America should build on the Chinese national govern- 
ment because it was an ally, and because it was fervently anti- 
Communist. A second argued that China was a bottomless quag- 
mire of corruption and incompetence in which good dollars would 
be wasted, and which could be abandoned safely anyway since 
Russia no more than America could hope to do anything for 
China or with China. A third voice argued for the neutralization _ 
of China by mutual Russian-American agreement, bolstered by 
efforts to obtain a compromise of the Chinese civil war. These 
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three voices still argue over China policy and still prevent any 
firm decision. 

At times the United States has given major support to the Na- 
tionalist government. Immediately after the Japanese surrender it 
transported Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s armies to northern 
China and Manchuria by ship and plane. It undertook to give 
him an air force, an operation still in progress. And large quan- 
tities of American military equipment were transferred or sold to 
the Nationalist government up to the end cf General George 
Marshall’s mission to China. 

However, much of the American equipment has reportedly 
reached the Chinese Communists either as spoils of battle, or by 
way of the black market. Chinese Communists are said to call 
their frequently successful battles with the armies of Generalis- 
simo Chiang, “the American delivery system.” Partly for this 
reason, and partly as a device to push the Nationalist government 
toward internal reform, General Marshall stopped the military 
deliveries at the time he became Secretary of State. In other 
words, Washington has never been able to settle firmly on a 
policy of supporting the Chinese Nationalist government. 

In Korea American policy has also wavered. First it con- 
templated simultaneous Russo-American military withdrawal to 
leave Korea independent. Then, suspecting that such a with- 
drawal would mean a Communist government in all of Korea, it 
considered digging in south of the demarcation line for a long 
period. A “little Marshall Plan” for Korea was planned. Finally 
a tendency developed to suspect that America was “overex- 
tended” in Korea and had better cut its loss and get out as cheaply 
as possible, regardless of what might happen to Korea thereafter. 

The United Nations was invoked in the hope that it could set 
up a Korean government which at best would survive whatever 
Russia might propose, and at the least free the United States from 
having to keep a garrison in Korea when it needed troops in such 
strategically more important places as Austria, Germany, and 


Trieste. 

















The United States, thus, had difficulty in finding its foreign 
policy feet in the crosscurrents of the Far East. It had equal 
difficulty in determining what would be the wisest course in that 
part of the world—once known as Britain’s “life line of empire”— 
which stretches from Turkey to India and is inhabited largely by 
Moslems. 


OUR MIDDLE EAST INTERESTS 

The Middle East is considered by military strategists to be one 
of the great, perhaps even the greatest, of the strategic prizes in 
the world. It is a land bridge connecting the continent of Eurasia 
with the continent of Africa. Under its deserts lie the largest 
reserves of oil known to exist anywhere in the world. Its prevail- 
ing social and political structure is feudal. But the feudal struc- 
ture is still fairly strong and has not yet been challenged seriously 
by any general reform movement. From the end of the Crimean 
War in 1856 down to the end of the last war, the Middle East has 
been under the effective, if frequently indirect, control of Britain. 

America now has three interests in this area, two of them com- 
plementary, the third in sharp conflict with the first two. The 
first is strategic. As Britain’s control grew weaker due to ex- 
haustion of British imperial resources during the war, the Middle 
East came on the power market. Who was to take it up? 

The second is oi]. Middle East oil fueled the Allied sea and air 
fleets in that half of the world during the last war. America’s own 
oil reserves are running low. American military and commercial 
interests have staked out large oil projects throughout the area. 

The third is Palestine. American policy has been committed 
for many years to the doctrine of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
The war increased American support for this cause. Many indi- 
vidual American citizens looked to Palestine as a refuge for the 
survivors of Nazi anti-Semitism. American Military Government 
in Germany saw Palestine as a solution for its problems with dis- 
placed persons. But partition of Palestine is passionately opposed 
by the Moslems of the Middle East. 
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On the one hand American policy has sought close and friendly 
relations with the Arab states for the sake of oil and to guard 
against any possible Russian inclination to take up Britain’s 
“burden of empire.” On the other hand America drove a Palestine 
partition plan through the United Nations. 

The Palestine partition policy makes poor sense if it is to be 
assumed that Russia seriously contemplates the earliest possible 
extension of its power influence into the Middle East, and that 
America must be the principal organizer and supporter of the 
defense. 


DREAM AND REALITY 

In a world of international cooperation it would be possible to 
arrange the neutralization of the Middle East. Russia and America 
would abstain from power rivalry, enter into agreements for the 
equitable exploitation of the oil resources, and work out with the 
aid of other interested countries a proper resolution of the 
Palestine problem. 

But when such international cooperation does not exist, both 
the oil and Palestine become galloping fevers, exacerbating the 
Russian-American power rivalry, weakening the United Nations, 
and offering to Arab and Zionist alike opportunities to seek special 
advantage by playing one great power off against the other. 

This is precisely what has.happened. There was no “one world” 
system. Yet American policy drove partition of Palestine through 
the United Nations over British protests. The action was taken 
with the hope that if the Arab countries became resentful of the 
American policy they would at least remain friendly toward 
Britain, and Britain would be able to guarantee the continued 
flow of Arabian oil to the west while the United States proceeded 
to set up, through the United Nations, a Jewish state in Palestine. 

This course came into jeopardy when Iraq, in late January 1948, 
repudiated its newly written treaty of friendship and alliance with 
Britain, a development that threatened to upset the American 
calculations. If Britain could not protect the flow of Arabian oil, 
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then Washington felt it necessary to re-examine its plan for the 
partitioning of Palestine. Spokesmen for the armed services im- 
mediately demanded such a revision, and obtained it, three weeks 
after the Communist revolution in Czechoslovakia. 

In short, American foreign policy, being uncertain of its broad 
objectives, has floundered in the Middle East and is even in 
visible danger of foundering. 


HERE’S THAT BEAR AGAIN 

In the Middle East, Far East, and Europe the story of the post- 
war years have been dominated by the power rivalry between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. The national interests of the 
two are, or appear to be, in conflict at almost every point of con- 
tact. Moscow accuses the United States of attempting to or- 
ganize the non-Communist nations for an attack on the Soviet 
Union. Washington suspects Moscow of having committed itself 
to a policy of world revolution which would put the guiding 
strings of the entire globe into the hands of the men of the 
Politbureau in the Kremlin. 

This rivalry has destroyed whatever prospects there might have 
been for early progress toward world government out of World 
War II. It has turned the statesmen from the immediate pursuit 
of “one world” to a search for a power-politics substitute. The 
question is not whether there is going to be “one world” but how 
each country can best arrange for its security in a world that is 
unsettled and proving harder to settle than had been expected. 

Under these conditions there has been much talk of war. 

The talk reached its peak in western capitals directly follow- 
ing the consolidation of Communist power in Czechoslovakia in 
February 1948. Until that event most official Washington think- 
ing discounted any serious danger of early war. After the event 
a substantial school of thought emerged which reasoned that 
Moscow had accepted the ultimate inevitability of war and pre- 
ferred to bring it about in 1948 rather than wait until the Marshall 
Plan had gone into operation and been bolstered by a military 
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pact among the western European countries. Certainly the Com- 
munist consolidation in Czechoslovakia plus the demand on the 
Finns for a mutual “friendship” pact seemed to represent a Russian 
effort to put more “space” between Russia and the west as a 
preparation for war. And corollary pressures on Italy, Norway, 
and Iran were open to a like interpretation. 


THE LOGIC OF NO WAR 
However, there is an impressive body of military logic which still 
argues against war. It runs as follows: 

Russia is strong in ground forces and in field artillery but it is 
not relatively strong in the other branches of war. The greatest 
increment to Russia’s military strength from the last war was 
from capture of German V-1, V-2, and long-range submarine 
plants, blueprints, and experts. Russia is believed to have ex- 
perimented extensively with these new weapons and to have 
added them to its arsenal. 

However, the United States and Britain also captured their 
share of these new German weapons and have also added them 
to their respective arsenals. Thus while Russia has acquired new 
weapons, that acquisition has not materially changed the military 
power ratios. 

The United States remains the pre-eminent naval power in the 
world, and the United States and Britain still enjoy a substantial 
advantage over Russia in long-range aircraft—a weapon which the 
Russians did not develop or use extensively during the war. 
Strategic bombing was a western, not a Russian device. 

Russia’s military strength is further circumscribed by its rela- 
tive industrial backwardness at home. While the Soviet govern- 
ment has increased the industrial productivity of Russia the level 
is still far below that of America. Russia, at its present rate of 
development, is expected to reach by 1960 roughly the level of 
economic potential which the United States enjoyed in 1915. 
Russia cannot now sustain a war effort comparable to that of the 
United States, nor an effort even remotely equal to that which 
the United States plus western Europe could achieve. 
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It is to be noted that during the last war Russia’s total war 
effort was barely sufficient to stave off defeat at the hands of a 
country of one forty-sixth its physical size and one-third its 
population. True, when the German army struck Russia in the 
spring of 1940, Germany commanded almost the entire industrial 
resources of Europe. It had the arms plants of France and 
Czechoslovakia supplementing the products of the Ruhr. And 
British and American military aid did not begin to reach Russia 
in effective quantity until about the time of the battle of Stalin- 
grad, 

It was no small achievement for Russia to stand off the in- 
dustrial might of central and western Europe backing the highly 
skilled German army. Still, Russia was able to devote its full war 
effort to the German front, whereas Germany was at all times 
under pressure from the west. Russia, fighting a one-front war, 
very nearly went down before a smaller Germany fighting a two- 
front war. 

Russia showed considerable defensive strength in the war, but 
was able to project its military strength beyond its frontiers only 
toward the end when Nazi Germany was in its death throes, and 
then only on wheels provided in large part by Britain and 
America. 

It is regarded as being within Russia’s military capacity today 
to overrun Europe up to the English Channel, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees with its ground armies within the first few weeks of a 
war against the west. 

But while the Red Army could do that, in theory, the immediate 
result would be the delivery of atomic bombs deep inside Russia 
from western air bases in Aiaska, Iceland, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Arabia, India, China, and Japan. These bombs would in- 
jure Russia seriously at home. Western sea power would control 
the oceans and the approaches to Russia’s land position. And the 
Red Army in Europe would suffer from underground resistance 
movements as did Hitler’s armies. 

Due to these circumstances western strategists, who have, 
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naturally, studied the probable course of a Third World War 
under current conditions, are still inclined to see Russia’s pur- 
poses in terms of Mr. Churchill's estimate at Fulton that Russia 
is interested “not in war, but in the spoils of war.” 

General Eisenhower has stated that he does not believe that 
Russia is thinking in terms of war. He said that the American 
army is afraid only of “stupid things starting a stupid war.” 

The studies which have been made of the probable course of 
a World War III also operate in responsible western calculations 
against any inclination to a “preventive war.” The atom bomb 
could not be used against Russian armies lodged in Europe, since 
the occupied countries would be allied with the United States 
or potentially friendly tq it. And all would be represented in 
Washington by governments-in-exile doing everything in their 
power to protect their people back at home. It is believed that the 
Red Army could hang on for some time in Europe in spite of 
atomic bomb damage back in Russia. It could be driven from 
Europe only by mounting another invasion across the beaches of 
France, and waging another campaign back across the Rhine 
and through Germany. It is calculated that this would take about 
four years. And at the end of the four years the western “allies” 
would only be at the frontiers of Russia. 

Thus war, chosen deliberately by either east or west is not re- 
garded as being in the cards of the next few years by Washington 
any more than it probably is by Moscow. What happens beyond 
the immediate future is anyone’s guess. And war certainly is 
the last thing desired by Britain, or by any of the continental 
European countries which have just emerged from years of 
German occupation. 


THE FACT OF NO WAR 

Obviously a power rivalry as extensive and embittered as the one 
that has developed between Russia and the United States could 
lead to war. There is always the danger that some satellite or client 
of one of the big powers might do something that would involve 
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the principals. Both the Greek and Chinese civil wars are danger 
spots where such a thing could happen—General Eisenhower's 
“stupid things starting a stupid war.” 

If war does come it is more likely to arise from a different cause. 
It is to be noted that Soviet Russia has not yet challenged by force 
of arms the military line of demarcation upon which the Allied 
armies came to rest at the end of the last war. The Red Army has 
not moved across the Greek frontier, nor did it cross the Czech 
border. But communism has challenged the line of demarcation. 
And that line stands as the factual expression of a balance of 
power between east and west. 

In western eyes communism is the agency of Russian imperial- 
ism. If communism wins for Russia countries lying to the west of 
the line, then the power balance is disturbed. It probably would 
not lead to immediate war. The United States is too weak in 
ground forces at this time. But it is considered axiomatic in 
diplomatic quarters that a major Communist penetration of the 
west would lead eventually to war. 

The chief answer the United States has devised to the march 
of communism in Europe is the Marshall Plan, bolstered by re- 
armament and, perhaps eventually, by revival of military “lend- 
lease” and a military guaranty to western Europe. It remains to be 
seen whether America is willing to use this weapon fully and 
whether, even if fully used, it will succeed. War can well result, 
not at once, but eventually, from a failure of the Marshall Plan. 
In the meantime, however, it is still true that no Russian, British, 
French, or American armies have challenged the dividing line 
between east and west. 

In fact certain military withdrawals away from the line have 
even been achieved. The Red Army, although under political 
pressure, withdrew from Iran after British and American armies 
had done the same. And treaties were concluded under which 
the Red Army left Bulgaria and British and American armies left 
Italy. 

And while throughout this troubled postwar period Russian- 
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western friction has dominated the headlines, a considerable 
amount of Russian-western business has continued to be trans- 
acted, some of it useful in reducing the number of points of 
friction. The Russians have entered into a mutually beneficial 
trade agreement with Britain. Many other trade treaties have 
crossed the iron curtain. Russia’s satellites do more commercial 
business with western Europe than with Russia. The Russians 
revived the possibility of an Austrian settlement even after the 
Council of Foreign Ministers had broken up in December of 1947. 
At the time of writing this, Allied control councils continue to 
function, after a fashion, in Berlin, Vienna, and Tokyo. No firm 
or final break between east and west has yet taken place. 


NO WAR, NO PEACE 

What then is this relationship between Russia and the west? 
It isn’t war, nor does it seem likely, on balance, to lead to war. 
Yet it most certainly is not peace. 

As the leading statesmen of the west see it, it is political rivalry 
of a type which has happened before after every major war 
ending in liquidation of large areas of power. And while it is a 
surprise to a great number of ordinary persons, there is nothing 
about it which is unfamiliar to the historian—even down to the 
specific rivalry between Russia and the west, including the 
ideological factor. 

The men of the nineteenth century had not coined the phrase 
“cold war.” But a cold war almost exactly like the present pre- 
vailed off and on in the relations between Russia and the west 
from 1815 down almost to 1914. During this earlier cold war 
Russia desired all the things which it currently appears to desire— 
Persia, the Dardanelles, a sphere of influence in eastern Europe, 
Manchuria. 

Many of the alarms published in London newspapers after 
1815 could be interchanged with the alarms published in New 
York newspapers since 1945 by merely transposing the words 
“Czar” and “Stalin.” And Russia even used an ideological weapon 
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in the post-1815 world, although the opposite of the one used 
in this period. Czarist Russia posed as the champion of Christen- 
dom and used that alleged championship as a reason for its pres- 
sures on the Turkish Empire. 

The nineteenth century “cold war” degenerated into a “hot 
war over the issue of Constantinople in 1853 when British, 
French, and Turkish armies invaded the Crimea. Yet it was not 
a world war, or much of a war at all. It was strictly limited war 
for a strictly limited purpose. It subsided as soon as it became 
apparent that Russia lacked the physical power to capture Con- 
stantinople, and might have disappeared from the memory of 
living man altogether had not Lord Tennyson written a poem 
about “The Charge of the Light Brigade” at Balaclava. 

In other words, power rivalry between Russia and the west 
is nothing new, nor is it a condition which of necessity leads to a 
world war, even when it may involve limited wars at points around 
the long circle of contact and conflict. If war came between the 
US. and the U.S.S.R. it would presumably become a war between 
two worlds—the world of Western civilization against the world 
of Asiatic civilization. 

There was such a war once before—the wars of the barbarian 
invasions which overran the Roman Empire and continued to beat 
at the gates of medieval Europe for centuries. But the Western 
world is relatively stronger today than it was in the times of 
Genghis Khan and the Tatar hordes. And it is to be doubted that 
the Russian people of today feel the same wanderlust that carried 
the horsemen of the steppes to the gates of Vienna. 

True, some of them are in Vienna today, but according to 
present evidence those who are in Vienna show a marked desire 
to escape from Russia while those back at home seem to be more 
interested in accumulating a little nest egg under the mattress 
than in conquering anyone. When the Soviet government con- 
verted the ruble it uncovered many a nest egg hatched in evasion 
of the collective system. 
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Charles Evans Hughes, when Secretary of State, observed that: 


Foreign policies are not built upon abstractions. They are 
the result of practical conceptions of national interest arising 
from some immediate exigency or standing out vividly in his- 
torical perspective. . . . They express the hopes and fears, the 
aims of security and aggrandizement, which have become domi- 
nant in the national consciousness and thus transcend party 
divisions and make negligible such opposition as may come 
from particular groups. 


The United States is in the process of working out such policies 
under conditions which are largely unfamiliar. As it gropes its 
often painful way the course is warped and twisted by emotional, 
inherited, and superficial reflexes of mind and habit. 

These reflexes are many and varied. It would take a longer 
volume than this to list and define them all, but here are some. 


NINE DANGEROUS REFLEXES 


1. A tendency to assume that because some 

4y) of our friends are eager to clear communism 
3 from their own houses they are equally willing 
to face a war with Russia. This is simply not 
true. The Scandinavian countries, for example, 
are eager to work with us in the Marshall Plan, 

eee \\| i++ but they take fright at the slightest hint that 
the Marshall Plan involves a military alliance 

against Russia. We can associate such countries with us to re- 
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build the economic health of western Europe. Indeed, we can 
have most of the world with us in a policy which is defensive and 
curative. But we might find ourselves standing very nearly alone 
if our policies and actions abroad make it appear to the world 
that we are proposing another war. 


2. An impulse to think that a world 
minus Russia is normal, and therefore both 
desirable and attainable. This assumption 
derives from an abnormal experience. The 
United States entered the world in a major 
way in 1917. At that moment Russia was 
going through its revolution. The revolu- 
tion temporarily took the Russian power factor out of the world. 
The result was what British Foreign Minister Bevin, on June 4, 
1946, called a “tragedy”—the Versailles settlement written without 
regard to the existence of Russia. Had Russia been strong at the 
time of the Versailles treaty the World War I settlement would 
have been very different. Britain and France had promised the 
Czar most of the odd bits of territory which Stalin picked up at 
the end of this last war, and some more which Stalin has not 
acquired—the Dardanelles for one thing. The Versailles settle- 
ment was easy because Russia could be counted out. It was also 
deceptive. It induced in the west a widespread assumption that 
Russia should continue to be counted out. 

But it was the very weakness of Czarist Russia in its declining 
years that tempted the Germany of 1914. And it was an assump- 
tion of continued Russian weakness in 1941 which tempted 
Hitler's generals. They estimated the duration of the war with 
Russia at between six and eight weeks. If Czarist Russia had not 
been decaying so obviously in 1914 there would probably have 
been no World War I. And if Hitler had been able in 1989 to 
foresee the staying powers of Stalin’s Russia two years later, 
possibly there would have been no World War II. 
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For the United States the ideal Russia is a Russia satisfied with 
its frontiers but also able to defend them—a Russia that neither 
conquers nor can be conquered. American interests would not be 
furthered by a power vacuum in Russia. 


8. An impulse to choose friends by their 
devotion, or opposition, to particular sets of 
economic or political beliefs. Some Ameri- 
cans would withhold Marshall Plan aid from 
any country that practices socialism. Others 
would shun association with any country 
that is backward in the practice of political 
democracy. 

To adopt either as a rigid rule would be disastrous. American 
national interests are currently served by close and loyal as- 
sociation with the Socialist governments of western Europe, 
particularly in Britain, France, and Italy. They are also currently 
served by equally close and loyal association with the present 
governments of such countries as Turkey, Iran, and Saudi Arabia, 
which are not democratic by any standards familiar to us at home. 

The only workable rule governing friendships in a-power world 
is to build on friendly strength, bearing in mind that over the long 
run the broader the popular base of a government the stronger 
it is and therefore the more valuable as an ally. It is just as im- 
portant in world politics to get aboard a revolutionary band 
wagon at the judicious moment as it is for a politician in domestic 
life to know when to shift from a losing to a winning candidate. 

It should also be remembered that ideologies seldom separate 
nations when what they conceive to be their vital interests are 
complementary. Right now ideology separates the United States 
and the Soviet Union. But the two were able to concert their 
activities during the last war. Conceivably, the time could come 
when a Communist-Stalinist Russia and a capitalist United States 
might again find themselves on the same side against some new 
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aggressor. In the meantime the United States might find some 
Communist government of Trotskyist hue eager to join in the 
current effort to contain Stalinist communism. 


4, An impulse to think that we can 
resist Communist expansionism by merely 
saying “no” to everything the Russians 
propose in the United Nations. “No” has 
its uses. It can conserve. But it does not 
build. We can’t hold Russia forever at 
bay from an empty Europe, or an empty 
Middle East, or an empty China. The 
voids must be filled with life as good or better than anything 
communism can offer. A richly democratic and vigorously affirma- 
tive program will be our best resort. 





5. Any idea that for a long time to 
come the United States can withdraw 
to the womb of its infancy. If all our 
experiences teach us one thing above all 
others, it is that we prosper as a nation 
only in a world that is steady, peaceful and 
prosperous. 

In older times, when other nations were 
both able and willing to organize and maintain the peace, we 
were safe in our suburban isolation. But beginning in 1914 the 
others have not been able to organize and maintain anything 
approaching peace. There is no current indication that it can 
be done by others. Unless all of America’s present thinking about 
Russia is completely wrong, an American withdrawal from the 
world would be followed by Russian ideas and influence flowing 
into all the vacated corners until America became so terrified of 
the scope and power of Russia that it would probably conclude 
that it had to go to war. 
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6. An impulse to see in a quick re- 
vival of German and Japanese power a 
sufficient answer to the current problem 
of Russian power. The speed of recon- 
ciliation promoted with Japan by the 
American Military Government in Tokyo 
has been one of the reasons for rising 
friction between Washington and Nanking. Much as the Chinese 
Nationalist government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek hates 
Chinese Communists, and much as it resents the recapture of 
Russia’s pre-1905 position in Manchuria, it remembers also what 
China has suffered at the hands of Japan. Nanking has already 
sided with Moscow against the United States on the number of 
countries to participate in the peace conference for Japan. 

American policy will alienate China by swinging to pro-Japan- 
ism. While Generalissimo Chiang is hardly likely to come to 
terms with his own Chinese Communists, it is perfectly possible 
that he might, under provocation, find common cause with Russia. 

And for America to build its European policies on a German 
base would be the end of a federation of western Europe and the 
end of the Marshall Plan. France, Italy, the Low Countries, and 
Scandinavia do not see the Marshall Plan as furthering their in- 
terests if its real meaning is to be a revival of a German Reich. 
Germany can be built into a western European union. And Japan 
could become a welcome contribution to Far Eastern stability. 
But to build exclusively on them without due regard to the in- 
terests of China and France could be fatal. 





7. An impulse, this an*old one, to be 
anti-British. Simply because the United 
States won its independence from the 
British Empire many Americans have a 
lingering sense that there is something in- 
herently wicked about that British Empire. 
United States influence, and money, have 
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played a major role in tearing that empire down. America is 
heavily responsible for taking Ireland out of the Empire, for 
promoting the independence of India, for forcing renunciation of 
the British mandate in Palestine, for weakening the ties between 
London and the Dominions. 

Empire, in the colonial sense, has probably outlived its useful- 
ness. Yet the British Commonwealth is a major stabilizing factor 
in the world. Its sudden and complete destruction would have 
effects quite as unsettling to the world, and as damaging to the 
interests of the United States, as are the present political vacuums 
of Germany and Japan, or as damaging as would be complete 
collapse of China or of western Europe. 


(CBee 


8. An impulse to think of France in 
terms only of an American legend of 
dubious morality in Montmartre and in- 
comprehensible politics in the Chamber 
of Deputies, overlooking the larger facts 
that France is still to most Europeans 
the living heart of their culture and a 
nation which, like the phoenix, has 
passed through many a previous period of apparent decay and 
impotence to rise again to great stature in the world. 





9. An impulse to assume that America 
can measure the consequences of its 
domestic politics only in domestic terms. 
By this time it should be abundantly 
clear to every citizen of the United 
States that the decisions—and sometimes 
even the offhand remarks—of American 
leaders echo far beyond our borders. 
This is part of the price we must pay for being one of the great 
powers of the world. 
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IS CONSISTENCY NECESSARY? 

One could easily conclude that American foreign policy does not 
make sense in the atomic age, or even in an age less burdened by 
new and violent weapons. The list of inconsistencies in actions 
and in trends in Washington is a long and disturbing one. 

It was inconsistent that at the very beginning of the postwar 
period the United States demobilized its armed forces and its 
domestic economy, while at the same time it challenged Soviet 
Russia’s claim to an eastern European sphere of influence. The 
demobilization suited a world moving perceptibly toward inter- 
nationalism and world government. It did not fit in the world of 
power rivalry which was implicit in the issue over eastern Europe. 

It was inconsistent that Congress should pull apart the State 
Department’s Information Service and nearly abandon the “Voice 
of America” after the Truman Doctrine had been expressed, after 
the Greek-Turkish aid bills had been passed, and the “cold war” 
had reached its peak. A propaganda mouthpiece is essential 
equipment for any nation participating in a “cold war.” 

It is inconsistent to launch the Marshall Plan and postulate a 
revitalized and federalized western Europe, and at the same time 
to permit an inflationary spiral in American economy. The in- 
flationary spiral is the first enemy of the Marshall Plan. 

It is inconsistent to sponsor freedom for the subject peoples 
of Asia, and at the same time help the French and Dutch reclaim 
their colonial empires. 

It is inconsistent to try to neutralize the civil war in China, and 
at the same time permit American generals in Tokyo to talk about 
Japan as “the advance base” for American forces in a coming 
war with Soviet Russia. 

It is inconsistent to goad Britain out of Palestine and yet be 
unprepared to cope effectively with the resulting chaos and 
bloodshed. 

It is inconsistent to abet “the liquidation of the British Empire” 
both territorially, by promoting independence for such portions 
of it as India, and economically, by trying to break down the 
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Ottawa agreements, and yet expect the British Empire to carry 
much of the burden of a power rivalry with Soviet Russia. 


CAN WE HELP IT? 
But to list the inconsistencies is not to say that America alone 
had it within its single power to have produced a safer world. 
Nor is it to say that America could have foreseen all the charac- 
teristics of the post-1945 world and tailored its foreign policies to 
those characteristics. 

Neither the State Department planners of American foreign 
policy nor the public at large knew that the atomic bomb was 
coming. And neither the State Department planners nor the public 
anticipated the rivalry which would develop between Russia and 
the west over the empty spaces which had been the prewar 
German and Japanese spheres of influence, although a knowledge 
of history might have given cause to expect it. 

To say that American foreign policy does not make sense in the 
atomic age would be to assume that it was within the capacity of 
American foreign policy to achieve world government simultane- 
ously with the discovery of atomic energy. Only world govern- 
ment could give the United States absolute security in the atomic 
age—and therefore the long-range prospect of peace and pros- 
perity which is the first purpose of American foreign policy. But 
achievement of world government rests on more than the willing- 
ness of the United States. 

Even the first steps toward world government require agree- 
ment among the great powers. The United States alone can not 
take those steps. 


WHAT CAN WE DOP 
The question is whether the United States has taken as many steps 
in that direction as were possible, and whether it is ready at all 
times to take further steps whenever the other possessors of great 
power are equally ready. 

On the first point the United States deserves eternal credit for 
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having conceived the longest single step of renunciation any 
sovereign power ever proposed—the Baruch-Acheson-Lilienthal 
plan for the international control of atomic energy. 

It is to be doubted, however, that the United States has done 
all that might have been done to induce the other nations to accept 
this proposal involving a renunciation of national sovereignty. 
America’s original possessiveness over .its “bomb” was not cal- 
culated to inspire complete confidence in the sincerity and dis- 
-interestedness of the American idea. 

The damage, however, is by no means fatal. If power rivalry 
is the essential fact of this present day, then it makes the best 
sense that can be made for the United States to try to neutralize 
that rivalry by promoting the self-reliance and independence of 
western Europe, of the Moslem world, and of China. If we assume 
that Soviet Russia is bent on imperialistic expansionism, then the 
only recourse for the rest of the world is to organize a successful 
defense against that expansionism—both economic and military— 
toward the day when the men of the Kremlin will conclude that 
their present course is not serving the best interests of the Russian 
state. And the more friends and allies the better. 

It will make sense if the United States lays aside those in- 
clinations which are inconsistent with this course—the reluctance 














to promote a prosperous and independent western Europe, the 
atavistic leanings toward isolationism, the penchant for economic 


instability at home which plays havoc with foreign policy. 


AN OLIVE STICK 
It will make final good sense if the United States can manage at 
all times to be as ready for reconciliation with its great power 
rival, Soviet Russia, as it is ready to resist any improper encroach- 
ment by that rival upon the rights and territories of others. 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “Speak softly and carry a big stick. 
It might be better to carry an honest big stick in one hand, and 
an equally honest and equally ready olive branch in the other. 
The important thing is to be ready to grasp the hand of recon- 
ciliation whenever the opponent is ready to offer it. 
Former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes phrased it this way 
in his valedictory on foreign affairs delivered on November 5, 


1947: 


Only time and tolerance and the return of the world to 
economic health can restore or reconcile the fundamental 
differences between the Soviets and ourselves. But we must 
always leave open the gates of understanding. 

We should make it clear that we are raising no iron curtain 
on our side. We are drawing no final or permanent lines 
between our world and the Soviet world, for, whether we like 
it or not, we do live in one world. 


> 


Such a course of foreign policy can not guarantee to the United 
States the peace and prosperity which it seeks. But given the 
world of 1948 it makes better sense than any other practical course 
yet proposed. 

What is needed is more strength in the handle of the stick, and 
perhaps a fresh branch from the olive tree. 








THE REALITY OF IDEALS IN 
FOREIGN POLICY byE. Everet Minett 


As an acknowledged leader in world politics, the United States 
faces a new necessity. No longer can we sit back and watch the 
world go by. No longer can the State Department be content 
solely to evolve foreign policies that will protect American in- 
terests in situations created largely by other nations. Today our 
government must itself take the initiative in creating an inter- 
national state of affairs acceptable to this country and accepted 
by the rest of the world. 

This country is now one of the most effective military powers 
on earth—probably the most effective the earth has ever known. 
Though our ground troops are not the most numerous, we possess 
armed forces that are well trained, well armed, and well fed by 
comparison with those of any other country. We have the physical 
capacity to increase their numbers, improve their training, and 
increase and improve their arms. In fact, we are contemplating 
further reinforcement of our military might through selective 
service and universal training. We have a temporary monopoly 
on the most destructive weapon ever used in warfare, and are not 
lagging in the race to perfect others. 

In a world situation as uncertain as today’s, all this may seem 
reassuring to some. But it is also risky. Danger lurks in firearms 
of any kind, and the greatest peril is that the possessor may take 
too much satisfaction in them, America is in serious danger of 
choosing to expand its military power to the neglect of other and 
equally important aspects of a vigorous and complete foreign 
policy. 
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It is particularly important that we preserve balance in our 
international initiative: balance between ideology and politics, 
between action and education. Above all, if we want firm friends 
in the world, our efforts cannot be solely military in character. 

We must give the rest of the world some other choice than that 
of lining up with one or the other military power. For if that is 
the only choice, they may not side with us. To the people of other 
continents, and of Europe in particular, we are a distant power, 
however strong. We should not be too surprised if the solid bulk 
of the Red Army casts a stronger shadow over near-by nations 
than our remote potential strength. 

Does the United States have anything else to offer in the way of 
world leadership than global military power? Can we compete 
with Russia in appealing to the people of the world for allegiance 
on any other grounds than armed force? 

We certainly can. We have, in fact, far more to offer than 
the sham promises of “economic equality” and “progressive 
democracy” under totalitarian communism. We have not mere 
empty promises but a long record of practice of the principles 
of freedom and progress. We have government of, by, and for 
the people. We have majority rule under law, with safeguards 
for the rights of minorities. We have guarantees of the security 
and liberty of the individual. We have a system of government 
and a way of life that, for all their faults and flaws, are beacons 
of hope for people all over the world. 

It will not be hard to convince the rest of the world that these 
principles are good. But it is our business to see that we practice 
them to the best of our ability. We must show a continuing record 
of improvement at home in making our practices, where they lag, 
measure up to our principles. 

This is necessary—but not enough. We must proclaim and 
practice these same principles in our activities abroad, too. Let 
us leave no room for doubt in these difficult circumstances that 
for us the fundamental precepts of democracy are universally 
applicable. 
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The United States and its people have been introduced to the 
rest of the world in a close and personal way only in the last 
generation. We have been introduced with exceedingly good 
“references.” Our principles and our adherence to them are under 
particular scrutiny just now, and we are under obligation to make 
an impressive showing. 

If we succeed, we have made a great forward stride, because 
it is our long experience that the kind of ideology we profess 
has a deep appeal to the vast majority of individuals everywhere. 
The millions of immigrants who have sought haven on these 
shores testify to that beyond all doubt. 

We in this country know, of course, that the practice of 
democracy is no easy thing. The Founding Fathers did not 
choose democracy on grounds of simplicity or efficiency or any of 
the other minor virtues. We should know by now that democratic 
practice has its basis in education, in severe testing of the in- 
dividual—be he governor or governed—and in the constraints 
of law. 

These bases of domestic experience must be reflected in the 
formulation and in the conduct of our foreign policy. In those 
parts of the world where we now act the role of “governor” or 
where we are competing with Russia for influence, we bear the 
responsibilities of the champion of democracy: to permit and 
promote free education; to apply both to people abroad and to 
our own representatives abroad the same tests according to the 
same rules of conduct; to support abroad as at home the processes 
of law and order, rather than merely those forces which are able 
to maintain order by whatever means. 

If we do not do this—if we choose to match Russia’s propaganda 
of falsehood with an easy and convenient sophistry of our own; 
if we permit arbitrariness in administration, however efficient or 
benevolent; if in preserving order we let the end justify the 
means—we do not offer much more than Russia is offering to those 
whose support we seek. 

It is argued, and correctly, that the conduct of our foreign 
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policy in the atomic age must be realistic. We have too much at 
stake to be able to afford either stupidity or sentimentality. 

But the cry for realism is often used as a shield for cynicism. 
One hears it said that emphasis on ideals in foreign affairs is out 
of place at the present time; we live in a power world and the 
only thing that counts is force, the only argument Russia under- 
stands is military strength. 

But military force is not the only kind of force. Russia itself has 
long understood and used the power of propaganda with devastat- 
ing effect. If we look for the reason why America has exerted 
such influence on the minds of men for a century and a half, what 
do we find? We owe the high regard in which others have held 
us not to the number of divisions we could put in the field, but 
to the fact that America is the land of the free. 

The force of democratic ideals alone may be less today than in 
former years; but the force of democratic ideals translated into 
action is one that the Kremlin will be hard put to match. For the 
United States to make this translation, along with suitable military 
and economic backing, will clearly indicate our intent to take 
both our principles and our international responsibilities seriously. 
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